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QUERCUS MACROCARPA VAR. DEPRESSA (NUTT.) . 
ENGELM! 


B. SHIMEK 


In western Iowa and the adjacent parts of Minnesota, South Dakota 
and Nebraska a shrubby oak is frequently found at the borders of 
prairie groves and on upland prairie. This form was evidently for- 
merly abundant even in eastern Iowa, for the notes of the original 
U. S. land surveys of Johnson County (made chiefly in 1837, before 
the settlement of the region) contain frequent references to “ grub 
oaks,” “serub oaks,” “‘grub bur oaks” and “bur oak scrubs.”’ 

This was the shrub which occupied the borders of the prairie 
groves in Iowa, excepting in the north-central and northeastern parts 
of the state, where Quercus ellipsoidalis often replaced it. 

It was first described by Nuttall (Genera of North American Plants, 
vol. II, p. 215; 1818) as Q. obtusiloba B. *depressa. Later, DeCandolle 
(Prodromus, vol. XVI, pt. 2, p. 22; 1868) published the variety under 
the name Q. stellata y. depressa, obtusiloba being a synonym of stellata. 

Nuttall’s description is very brief, merely citing that it is found 
“fruiting at the height of 12 to 18 inches from the ground, scarcely 
ever exceeding 3 feet,”’ but the locality and habitat, “on the hills of 
the Missouri to the confluence of the river Platte,” make the designa- 
tion of this form definite, for there is no other similar oak in that 
region. 

This form was first given its proper place under Q. macrocarpa by 
Engelmann (The Oaks of the United States, Trans. of the Acad. of 
Sei. of St. Louis, vol. III, no. 3, p. 382; repr. p. 11; 1876) in the 
statement that “throughout the north-west, north of the Missouri 


1 Published with aid of a grant to Ruopora from the National Academy of Sciences. 
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river, a low scrubby form is found, which might be designated as var. 
depressa, as it is undoubtedly the obtusiloba 8. depressa, Nutt. gen. 2, 
215, which has smaller leaves and much smaller acorns than the 
species, but is clearly a form of macrocarpa.”’ 

Later (1892) MacMillan (The Metaspermae of the Minnesota 
Valley, p. 192) merely gave Nuttall’s name as a synonym of Q. macro- 
‘carpa, without recognizing the variety. 

Neither Gray’s nor Britton’s Manual, nor Britton and Brown’s 
Illustrated Flora, nor Sargent’s Sylva of North America, mention the 
variety. 

In some of the writer’s earlier papers this form was reported as Q. 
macrocarpa var. olivacformis, but was first recognized under its cor- 
rect designation in 1915 (The Plant Geography of the Lake Okoboji 
Region, Bull. Lab. Nat. Hist., State University of Iowa, vol. VII, no. 
2. -p: 3l)): 

Trelease (The American Oaks, Memoirs of the National Acad. of 
Sciences, vol. XX, p. 108, 1924) also recognizes this as a form of 
macrocar pa. 

In Dr. Rydberg’s posthumous “Flora of the Plains and Prairies” 
(1932) this form is described as a new species, Q. mandanensis. Spe- 
cific reference is made to this as the same as Q. obtusiloba 8. depressa 
Nutt, “not Q. depressa,”—the latter evidently Q. depressa Humb. & 
Bonp., described in 1809. He does not connect it in any way with Q. 
macrocarpa, excepting to say that “it probably hybridizes” with 
that species. 

There can be no question that this is a mere form or variety of Q. 
macrocarpa. On the loess and drift hills of western Iowa, where it is 
still frequent, it usually occupies the tops of the hills in its most 
extreme form, fruiting specimens often being less than one foot in 
height, and on the sheltered sides of the hills grades down into forms 
which at the foot of the hill are true Q. macrocarpa, often exceeding 50 
feet in height. The plants gradually increase in size downward 
and there is no line of demarkation between the variety on the upper 
part of the slope and the typical form at the base. 

It should also be noted that Q. stellata, to which this was originally 
referred, does not occur in the region under consideration, being 
found in Iowa only near the southern border of the state, especially 
eastward. 

Rydberg’s effort to distinguish Q. mandanensis from Q. macrocarpa 
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in his key to the genus (p. 263) is not successful. He defines the two 
“species” therein as follows: 


Cup 20 mm. wide, conspicuously fringed; acorns subglobular 
or round-ellipsoidal, 15-20 mm. in diam.; tall tree 10-50 m. 
JOUR OY Hes oii ceohas Bevis ities te OPN Os ON Bt coat mean Q. macrocarpa 
Cup 10 mm. wide, slightly fringed, only the innermost scales 
caudate-attenuate; acorns ovoid, about 10 mm. in diam.; 
shrub 1-6 m. [in the description this is given as 1-5 m.] high, 
OLLeMEWAL ONCOL kyla Necunrenms ei ion ne meee ctl seve Q. mandanensis 


The above-named differences are by no means constant. The cup 
and acorn of var. depressa are smaller than those of the larger easterly 
forms of Q. macrocarpa, but they grade insensibly into the forms of 
the latter which are found in the drier portions of the region. The 
writer has collected acorns from rather large trees of Q. macrocarpa 
in dry situations which measure as low as 8-10 mm. in diam., while 
those of var. depressa often exceed 12 mm. 

Both forms have the cups varying from distinctly fringed to slightly, 
or even scarcely fringed. Indeed, some of the cups of var. depressa 
which the writer collected in Shelby County have the cup relatively 
more conspicuously fringed than in any of our forms of macrocarpa. 

The shape of the acorns is also so variable in both that it forms no 
distinctive character. 

As previously noted, the size of the plant is also of little use as the 
two forms intergrade perfectly in this respect. 

The corky branches also offer no distinction, for they are usually 
also found on Q. macrocarpa in drier situations. 

In the descriptions of the two forms (pp. 264-5) it is further stated 
that the fruit of Q. macrocarpa is short-peduncled, while that of Q. 
mandanensis is subsessile or sessile. This character is also variable 
in both, and constitutes no specific criterion. 

It is therefore evident that Q. mandanensis is not worthy of specific 
rank. It is even doubtful that it should be accorded varietal rank, 
since the transition is so complete. As in so many of our modern 
“species,” the few extreme, or “typical”? specimens in the herbaria 
may appear to be quite distinct, but the distinction fails in the field 
when large series are examined. 

There is one reason, however, for preserving the varietal name. 
It is very convenient in ecological discussions, for the variety is in- 
variably found in dry, exposed situations and it is convenient to 
designate the form by a name. The name of this variety should be 
then, Q. macrocarpa var. depressa (Nutt.) Engelm, 

DEPARTMENT OF Botany, StaTE UNIVERSITY OF Iowa. 
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RECENT DISCOVERIES IN THE NEWFOUNDLAND FLORA 
M. L. Fernatp 


(Continued from page 288) 


Evupurasia. Since the revision of: The Genus Euphrasia in North 
America, Ruopora, xvii. 181-201 (1915)—Contrib. Gray Herb. no. 
xliv.—by Fernald & Wiegand, much material has been collected in 
Newfoundland and eastern Canada and a few collections have been 
made in Labrador. In so far as the recent collections amplify our 
understanding of the species and their ranges they are here recorded, 
following the sequence of the paper above referred to. 

*EUPHRASIA Oakestt Wettst. In addition to the alpine stations 
already recorded the following should be listed. NEWwrouNDLAND: 
turfy barrens and slopes, Sacred Island, Straits of Belle Isle, Wiegand, 
Gilbert & Hotchkiss, no. 28,981. Qu®BEC: in a single dryish turfy 
pocket, at 915-1100 m., southwestern slope of Mt. Fortin, Matane Co., 
Fernald & Pease, no. 25,269; mossy spots on calcareous sea-cliffs and 
rock-slides by Gulf of St. Lawrence, slightly west of Marten River, 
Gaspé Co., Fernald & Pease, no. 25,275. 


The Quebec material is too young for positive identification but 
its foliage and pubescence are quite like those of typical Huphrasia 
Oakesw. The Mt. Fortin material comes from a turfy alpine habitat; 
the material from near Marten River, although from near sea-level, 
was associated with Luzula spicata (L.) DC., Draba nivalis Lilj., Saxi- 
fraga cernua L., Potentilla nivea L., Androsace septentrionalis L. and 
other arctic-alpine species. Most of the material from the Shickshock 
Mts., of Matane County, originally distributed as HE. Oakesii, proves 
upon restudy to belong with H. Williamsit. 

*E. Wriu1amsut Robinson. Straits of Belle Isle) NEwFOUNDLAND: 
turfy hillsides and barrens, western side of Quirpon Island, Wiegand, 
Gilbert & Hotchkiss, no. 28,973; in carpet of Salix Uva-ursi Pursh, open 
peaty and gravelly spots on crests of trap cliffs, Cape Onion, Fernald 
& Long, no. 28,974; dry gravelly and turfy limestone barrens, Savage 
Point, Fernald & Long, no. 28,976. Matane Co., QueBeEc (all dis- 
tributed as HE. Oakesi): wet calcareous cliffs and ledges, Nettle Gully, 
alt. about 400 m., northern base of Mt. Collins, Fernald, Griscom, 
Mackenzie, Pease & Smith, no. 26,001; talus of mica schist, chimney 
east of Razorback Ridge (alt. 850-1000 m.), Mt. Logan, Pease & 
Smith, no. 26,002; dry talus and ledges of green schists, at about 
900-1125 m. alt., Hanging Valley, Mt. Pembroke, Griscom & Pease, 
no. 26,003; gravelly and turfy slides and chimneys at about 850-1000 
m. alt., in the steep schistose southern face of Mt. Fortin, Fernald & 
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Smith, no. 26,004; shelves of cliffs and upper talus of green schists, 
alt. about 1100-1150 m., head of Hanging Valley, Mt. Pembroke, 
Fernald & Smith, no. 26,005. 

E. Witiramsu, var. vestita Fern. & Wieg. Including EF. Oakesii, 
forma lilacina Fern. & Wieg. Northern and western Newfoundland 
and adjacent Quebec Labrador; additional records follow. NEw- 
FOUNDLAND: crests of dry trap cliffs and turfy headlands, Sacred 
Island, Straits of Belle Isle, Wiegand, Gilbert & Hotchkiss, nos. 28,975, 
28,987; dry limestone gravel, Dog Peninsula, St. Margaret Bay, 
Fernald, Wiegand, Long, Gilbert & Hotchkiss, no. 28,989; turfy lime- 
stone crest, alt. 650 m., Killdevil, Bonne Bay, Fernald, Long & Fogg, 
no. 1999; dry upper diorite slopes and rock-crests at about 675-750 m. 
alt., Lookout Mt., Bonne Bay (type region), Fernald, Long & Fogg, 
nos. 1996, 1997; trap ledges and gravel, subalpine southern slope of 
Lark Mt., Bay of Islands, Fernald, Long & Fogg, no. 400. QuEBEC: 
calcareous sandstone cliffs of the upper terrace, Blane Sablon (type 
region of E. Oakesii, forma lilacina), Fernald, Wiegand & Long, no. 
2896. See pp. 6, 88. 

Additional experience indicates that Euphrasia Williamsw var. 
vestita and E. Oakesii, forma lilacina are inseparable. The plant 
stands midway between typical FE. Walliamsiz (with chocolate-brown 
to maroon corollas and glabrous leaves) and typical FE. Oakesii (with 
the corolla white, with violet veins, and the leaves pilose-hirtellous). 
In var. vestita the color of the corolla varies (“purple, not chocolate” 
in no. 28,987; “crimson” in the type; “chocolate-brown to maroon”’ 
in no. 28,989; “chocolate-purple” in no. 400; “lilac” in type of E. 
Oakesii var. vestita). It may eventually seem wiser to treat the group 
as one species, L. Oakesiz, with localized varieties differing in color of 
corolla and in pubescence, parallel with the variations of E. purpurea. 

E. purpuREA Reeks. Additional localities in NEwrouNnDLAND: turfy 
sandstone ledges, White Point, Bonne Bay, Fernald, Long & Fogg, 
no. 1990; brackish spot and gravelly beach, East Arm, Bonne Bay, 
Fernald, Long & Fogg, nos. 2,000, 2,001; knolls in sphagnous marsh, 
Lark Harbor, Bay of Islands, Fernald, Long & Fogg, no. 402; turfy 
and gravelly talus of sandstone sea-cliffs, Woody Island, Bay of 
Islands, Fernald, Long & Fogg, nos. 403, 404 (very succulent); wet 
mossy barrens back of Port aux Basques, Fernald, Long & Dunbar, 
no. 27,043; sandy loam back of barrier-beach, Great Barachois (or 
Barasway Bay), Burgeo and La Poile, Fernald, Long & Fogg, no. 406. 

*K. PURPUREA, forma CANDIDA Fern. & Wieg. Described from 
Magdalen Islands and from Saguenay Co., Quebec; clearly a white- 
flowered form of the glabrous E. purpurea. Now known from the 
Straits of Belle Isle, NEwrouNDLAND: turfy upper border of limestone 
strand, Cape Norman, Wiegand & Long, no. 29,001; open peaty and 
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gravelly spots on crests of trap cliffs, Cape Onion, Fernald & Long, no. 
28,977 (minutest of plants, fully mature and branching flowering 
specimens with leafy summit often only 3 mm. in diameter). 

*E. PURPUREA, var. Ranpit (Robinson) Fern. & Wieg. Typical 
var. Randii, with corollas purple and the faces of the green leaves 
sparsely crisp-pubescent, proves to be frequent on the coast of New- 
foundland and to extend farther north on the Labrador than we knew 
in 1915. The new northern records follow. LasBrapor: fresh marsh, 
upland terrace, Indian Harbor, lat. 54° 25’, Harlow Bishop, no. 530. 
NEWFOUNDLAND: turfy and shingly limestone shore, Capstan Point, 
Flower Cove, Fernald, Long & Dunbar, no. 27,063, Fernald & Wiegand, 
no. 29,013; turfy knolls near the hospital, Flower Cove, Fernald, no. 
29,015; basaltic talus near mouth of Wallace’s Brook (so. of Bonne 
Bay), Fernald, Long & Fogg, no. 1993; shelves and talus of diorite 
cliffs, Western Head, Bonne Bay, Fernald, Long & Fogg, no. 1994; 
turfy crests of trap headlands, Lark Harbor, Fernald, Long & Fogg, 
no. 401; bare spots on peaty and gravelly slopes and peaty and grav- 
elly thickets, French (or Tweed) Island, Bay of Islands, Fernald, Long 
& Fogg, nos. 407 (dense form in open habitat), 408 (lax shaded form) ; 
dry peaty barrens among the gneiss hills back of Port aux Basques, 
Fernald, Long & Dunbar, nos. 27,048, 27,049; in turf on granite ledge, 
Gaultois, Fernald, Long & Dunbar, no. 27,045; granitic ledges, Ramea, 
Fernald, Long & Dunbar, no. 27,046; turfy sand plain back of the 
beach, Sand Bank, west of Burgeo, Fernald, Long & Fogg, no. 405; 
granite ledges and boulders by the sea, Burgeo, Fernald, Long & Dun- 
bar, no. 27,047; damp depressions in sand and gravel back of barrier 
beach, Argentea, Fernald, Long & Dunbar, no. 27,044. 

E. purPuREA, var. Ranpu, f. ALBIFLORA Fern. & Wieg. Reported 
from Newfoundland in 1915 only from the East Coast. Now known 
to be more general around the coast: dry gravel of limestone barrens, 
southern half of Burnt Cape, Pistolet Bay, Fernald & Long, no. 28,996; 
turfy or peaty pockets in limestone ledges, Sandy (or Poverty) 
Cove, Straits of Belle Isle, Fernald, Long & Dunbar, no. 27,036 (dis- 
tributed as L. Oakesii); turfy and gravelly limestone strand, Yankee 
Point, Straits of Belle Isle, Fernald, Wiegand & Long, no. 28,982; 
peaty or turfy pockets in limestone barrens, Brig Bay, Fernald, 
Long & Dunbar, no. 27,040 (distributed as FL. Oakesiz); turfy limestone 
shore and damp peaty hollows in limestone barrens, Sandy Cove, 
Ingornachoix Bay, Fernald, Long & Dunbar, nos. 27,041, 27,042 (dis- 
tributed as E. Oakesiz) ; crests, crevices and talus of trap sea-cliffs, French 
(or Tweed) Island, Bay of Islands, Fernald, Long & Fogg, no. 399; wet 
bog-barrens, Trepassey, Fernald, Long & Dunbar, no. 27,052. 


On account of its extreme dwarfing much of the material was 
originally mistaken for EL. Oakesit, but even the small plants (unless 
crowded) have a strong tendency to divergent basal branching, 
while the smaller-flowered E. Oakesii is almost uniformly simple, the 
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rare branching plants having few ascending branches chiefly from the 
median axils. 


KE. puRPURBA, var. FarLowir (Robinson) Fern. & Wieg. Frequent 
near the coast; the following NEWFOUNDLAND records may be noted: 
turfy barren slopes, Sacred Island, Wiegand, Gilbert & Hotchkiss, no. 
28,980; open peaty and gravelly spots on crests of trap cliffs, Cape 
Onion, Fernald & Long, no. 28,979; turfy and peaty spots (various 
stations, as L. Oakesii), Flower Cove, Fernald, Long & Dunbar, nos. 
27,034, 27,035, 27,037, 27,038; turfy limestone shore, St. Barbe, 
Fernald, Long & Dunbar, no. 27,039, as E. Oakesw; dry limestone 
gravel, Dog Peninsula, Fernald, Wiegand, Long, Gilbert & Hotchkiss, 
no. 28,983; headlands, Green Gardens, Cape St. George, Mackenzie & 
Griscom, no. 11,124; dry peaty barrens among the gneiss hills back 
of Port aux Basques, Fernald, Long & Dunbar, no. 27,054; turfy 
pastures, Argentea, Fernald, Long & Dunbar, no. 27,053; wet bog- 
barrens, Trepassey, Fernald, Long & Dunbar, no. 27,052; peaty pockets 
in silicious rocks near crest of South Hill, St. John’s, Fernald, Long & 
Dunbar, no. 27,051. 

*E. PURPUREA, var. Fartowi, f. IopDANTHA Fern. & Wiegand. 
Originally from Matinicus Island, Maine, now known from several 
regions in NEWFOUNDLAND: turfy and gravelly limestone strand, 
Yankee Point, Straits of Belle Isle, Fernald, Wiegand & Long, no. 
28,985; turfy limestone barren, Capstan Point, Flower Cove, Fernald, 
no. 28,984; turfy limestone barrens, Dog Peninsula, St. Margaret Bay, 
Fernald, Wiegand, Long, Gilbert & Hotchkiss, no. 28,988; dry limestone 
barrens, upper slopes and tablelands, alt. 200-300 m., Table Mt., 
Port au Port, Fernald & Wiegand, nos. 3998 (individuals with glandu- 
lar bracts), 4002 (bracts glandless); dry peaty crests of gneiss hills 
near Sand Bank, west of Burgeo, Fernald, Long & Fogg, no. 409. 

E. pissuncTA Fern. & Wieg. The commonest species of Newfound- 
land with medium-sized whitish corolla, general in the northern, 
central and western regions, south to Notre Dame Bay, the Exploits 
Valley and the Cod Roy area. 

E. arctica Lange. Recorded from Newfoundland only from Table 
Mt., Port au Port Bay; common in northern Newfoundland: St. 
Anthony, September 10, 1923, A. G. Huntsman; Quirpon Harbor, 
September 8, 1923, Huntsman; slaty cliffs and talus, Cape Raven, 
Fernald, Wiegand, Long, Gilbert & Hotchkiss, no. 29,000; upper border 
of limestone gravel-beach and turfy limestone barrens, Burnt Cape, 
Pistolet Bay, Fernald & Long, nos. 28,995, 28,997; turfy limestones 
barrens, Cape Norman, Wiegand & Long, no. 29,002; turfy limestone 
barrens, Yankee Point, Straits of Belle Isle, Fernald, Wiegand & Long, 
nos. 29,005-29,009; turfy limestone barren, Capstan Point, Flower 
Cove, Fernald, no. 29,004, Fernald & Wiegand, no. 29,012; springy 
cliffs and talus above the Overfall of Deer Pond Brook, Highlands of 
St. John, Wiegand, Gilbert & Hotchkiss, no. 29,017; dryish limestone 
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talus, western face of Doctor Hill, Fernald & Long, no. 29,020; turfy 
limestone strand, Bard Harbor, St. John Bay, Wiegand & Gilbert, no. 
29,018 (gigantic, some plants nearly 6 dm. high, with bracts 2 em. 
broad); turfy limestone barrens, St. John Island, Fernald, Wiegand, 
Long, Gilbert & Hotchkiss, nos. 28,992, 28,994, 29,026; turfy terraces 
and slopes on limestone barrens, Pointe Riche, Fernald, Long & Fogg, 
no. 1989. 

As Euphrasia arctica I am treating the plant so common about the 
coast of the lower St. Lawrence in Quebec and in northwestern New- 
foundland, thence north around the coast of Labrador to Hudson Bay; 
also on the coast of Greenland, on Iceland and the Faer6e Islands and 
somewhat general around the subarctic regions. Our plant is well 
matched by much Greenland material as well as specimens from Ice- 
land and arctic Scandinavia, and it seems to be quite inseparable from 
the Greenland, Iceland and Faerées plant so beautifully illustrated, as 
E. officinalis, var. latifolia, by Lange in Fl. Dan. xvii. fasc. xlix. 9, t. 
mmdcccex. (1877); the smaller and less pubescent plants from Labra- 
dor and Newfoundland so closely matching Lange’s plate that the 
latter must have been made from very similar material. . arctica 
was published in a list of plants of the Faerdes by Rostrup as 


*K. arctica Lge (in litt.). Denne forhen ubeskrevne, ret ejendommelige 
art eller underart er temmelig almindelig, den er ogs& funden i Grgnland 
og Island ifglge meddelelse af prof. Lange. Char.: Folia viscoso-puberula, 
reniformi- vel cordato-orbicularia, obtusissime crenata, margine revoluta; 
bracteae mausculae, sensim acutius crenatae v. serratae: flores sub- 
capitato-congesti.t 


Unfortunately, however, to work back to the beginning of a com- 
plicated question, Hooker, not at all understanding the genus Eu- 
phrasia, had enumerated from “Prairies of the Rocky Mountains,” 
Drummond, a E. officinalis, “8. var. rotundifolia, laxiflora.—E. lati- 
folia. Ph. l. c. (non L.)”? The Drummond plant, from the Rocky 
Mts. (E. officinalis, 8. of Hook.), as shown by a good sheet of it in the 
Gray Herbarium, is FE. disjuncta Fern. & Wieg. Whether or not it 
was like anything Pursh may have seen from Labrador, it is now im- 
possible to say. Pursh gave no new diagnosis and he certainly had no 
thought of publishing a new species. His publication was very 
simple and clearly shows that he was merely identifying some plant 
of Labrador with E. latifolia of Willdenow’s Species Plantarum. 


latifolia. 2. HK. foliis ovatis dentato-palmatis, floribus spicatis, corollis 
tubulosis, laciniis labii inferioris obtusis. Willd. sp. pl. 
3, p. 192. 

1 Rostr. Bot. Tidsskr. iv. 47 (1870). 

2 Hook. Fl. Bor.-Am. ii. 106 (1838). 
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Icon. Sabb. hort. 3. t. 7. Moris. hist. 3. s. 11. t. 24. f. 8. 
In Labrador. Colmaster. ©. July. v. s. in Herb. Dickson. 
Flowers smaller, pale purple.! 


Pursh, as stated, was obviously simply identifying a plant in 
Dickson’s herbarium with the already published Euphrasia latifolia 
L. (and subsequently Willd.), giving word-for-word Willdenow’s 
diagnosis of a plant of southern Europe and northern Africa (which 
does not belong even to the genus Ewphrasia as now accepted, but to 
Parentucellia) and citing two plates of the latter. 

Only by one comparative phrase, “Flowers smaller, pale purple,” 

thrown in as a comment, did Pursh depart from the literal copying of 
Willdenow’s description of Euphrasia latifolia L., i. e. Parentucellia 
latifolia (L.) Caruel. The latter plant has red flowers 1-1.5 cm. long, 
much larger than in any North American species of true Euphrasia. 
Pursh’s comparative comment, if meant to indicate that the Labrador 
specimen which he saw in Dickson’s herbarium had “ Flowers smaller” 
than in LE. latifolia L. of the Mediterranean region, would, conse- 
quently, be quite useless in making out which of the 11 Euphrasias 
known from the Labrador Peninsula he might have seen. Pursh’s 
comparative comment should be interpreted, however, like parallel 
cases in his Flora: he was comparing the plant which he misidentified 
with the Mediterranean FE. latifolia with the species preceding it in 
his Flora, his E. “officinalis . . . In Canada. Michaua. 
v. s. Flowers white, with purple veins.” Since the Michaux plant, 
as shown by his material at Paris which I have examined, is the only 
Euphrasia known in the region of Canada traversed by either Michaux 
or Pursh, EF. canadensis Towns., which, as defined by Wiegand and 
me from full field-knowledge of it, has “corolla 5-6.5 mm. long, white 
with lavender or bluish veins,” it should be clear that Pursh’s critical 
note, that the Labrador plant has “Flowers smaller, pale purple,” 
may have some real significance. Of the 11 Euphrasias known from 
Labrador 6 (L. Oakesti, E. Williamsi var. vestita, E. purpurea and 
vars. Randit and Farlow, and E. disjuncta) have flowers measurably 
smaller than in FE. canadensis (the Canadian “ E. officinalis” of Pursh’s 
Flora), and of these H. Williamsw var. vestita, E. purpurea and FE. 
purpurea var. Randi have the flowers purple, though there may be a 
lilac tinge on the upper lip of the others. Unfortunately, the plant 
which Pursh saw in Dickson’s herbarium is not now known; though, 
in view of the facts, that Pursh was merely misidentifying it with a 

1 Pursh, Fl. Am. Sept. ii. 430 (1814). 
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species of another genus and that the name L. latifolia, misapplied by 
him, had already been preémpted by Linnaeus, the search for the 
plant in Dickson’s herbarium might seem a needless one. But, still 
more unfortunately, several European botanists have magnified 
Pursh’s misidentification of a Labrador plant with small, purple 
flowers with a Mediterranean plant of another genus into an assump- 
tion that Pursh intended to describe a new species! Consequently, 
the name Kuphrasia latifolia, wrongly ascribed to Pursh, has got very 
extensively into the literature of Huphrasia and far-reaching conclu- 
sions have been drawn therefrom. 

Hooker, having material of the remotely flowered Huphrasia dis- 
juncta, with smallish white corollas, from the Canadian Rocky Mts., 
called it, as already noted, LE. officinalis, “8. var. rotundifolia, laxi- 
flora.—E. latifolia. Ph. l. c. (non L.).”’ Lange, after properly publish- 
ing E. arctica in 1870, discovered Hooker’s identification here quoted 
and, apparently not taking the trouble to learn the character of 
Pursh’s original publication, abandoned his own well published E. 
arctica, with white corollas 5-8 mm. long, and in the text accompany- 
ing his beautiful plate in Flora Danica (t. mmdcccex.) reduced it to 
varietal rank as L. officinalis var. latifolia (Pursh). Lange’s synonymy 
there given (in 1877) was as follows: “E. latifolia Pursh Fl. Am. sept. 
2, p. 430; E. officinalis var. rotundifolia Hook. FJ. Amer. bor. 2, p. 
106; E. arctica Lge. (Bot. Tidskr. I. 4, p. 47),” in explanation of 
which Lange made the “ Obs. Ex definitione Hookerii |. c. nostra planta 
respondere E. latifolia Pursh.”’ 

As pointed out in a preceding paragraph, Pursh was merely mis- 
identifying some plant of Labrador with small purple flowers with the 
Mediterranean F. latifolia L. If it be maintained that by his phrase 
“Flowers smaller, pale purple” Pursh was defining a new species, it 
must at least be admitted that the only plants known with small and 
purple flowers which he could have seen from Labrador are the three 
already enumerated, E. Williamsti var. vestita with purple (usually 
chocolate-purple) corollas only 2.5-4 mm. long, and FE. purpurea and 
its var. Randi, with deep-purple to pale-roseate corollas also only 
2.5-4 mm. long. Pursh certainly was not describing the plant with 
white corollas 5-8 mm. long, so beautifully illustrated by Lange and 
supposed by him to be “E. latifolia Pursh.”” The plant which Hooker 
had from the Rocky Mountains is the slender species with small and 
remote white flowers (corollas 4—5.5 mm. long), E. disjwncta, and not 
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conspecific with the plant of Greenland, Iceland and the Faeroes illus- 
trated by Lange. Incidentally the name, EL. officinalis, var. rotundt- 
folia started with Lange; Hooker had given it no name, merely “#. 
var. rotundifolia, laxiflora,” this descriptive phrase not constituting 
a true name. Eliminating from Lange’s publication in Flora Danica 
the citations which do not belong to the species he described and 
illustrated, we have left the characteristic subarctic species which he 
had already properly published as E. arctica. 

Wettstein, misled by the earlier literature, took up EF. latefolia as of 
Pursh, with E. arctica Lange as a synonym, in his great Monographie 
der Gattung Euphrasia (1896) and, quite naturally, he has been 
followed by others who have not realized the errors involved. Wett- 
stein, however, himself realized the doubt surrounding the name E. 
latifolia as used by Pursh, but since E. latifolia L. (the description of 
which Pursh had directly copied from Willdenow) is now removed to 
Parentucellia, Wettstein felt that something Labradorean should be 
attached to the name in Pursh’s sense. Unfortunately, however, such 
slight characterization as can be deduced from Pursh’s “Flowers 
smaller [than in E. canadensis, with white corollas smaller than in E£, 
arctica], pale purple’ leads in the direction of E. purpurea, rather than 
to the large- and white-flowered HE. arctica. However that may be, the 
homonym-rule now effectively disposes of E. latifolia Pursh in Wettst. 
Mon. Euphr. 136 (1896), for E. latifolia L. (1753) abundantly ante- 
dates it. 

Mr. H. W. Pugsley! feels, I do not understand why, that there is 
doubt as to what Lange meant by E. arctica. Lange’s description, 
published by Rostrup, was clear; in Flora Danica where, following 
the wholly uncomprehending suggestion of Hooker, Lange revived 
the indefinite “E. latifolia Pursh,”’ he placed his own E. arctica un- 
equivocally with it and illustrated in an unexcelled plate the common 
plant of Greenland, Iceland and the Faerées, with white corollas 5-8 
mm. long. Wettstein, likewise, did not hesitate to treat I’. arctica as 
the boreal plant described and illustrated by Lange, though he per- 
petuated the error of calling it “ EL. latifolia Pursh.”’ 

In view of this seeming clarity (clarity most unusual in taxonomic 
work prior to the very recent insistence upon designating a “type’’) 
as to what Lange actually meant by Euphrasia arctica, it is quite per- 
plexing to find Pugsley doubting the identity and substituting for 


1Pugsley, A Revision of the British Euphrasiae, Linn. Soc. Journ., Bot. xiviii. 490, 
492 (1930). 
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“Euphrasia latifolia Pursh ex Wettstein” the new name LE. frigida. 
Pugsley’s substitution was made in a foot-note quoted below: 

The recent Congress at Cambridge having decided to reject homonyms, 
the name £. latifolia cannot be used. It is therefore proposed, as some 
doubt attaches to the identity of EH. arctica Lange, to substitute a fresh 
name EUPHRASIA FRIGIDA. 

Surely, if there is any doubt whatever (which I am unable to dis- 
cover) regarding the real identity of Huphrasia arctica Lange, there is 
hopeless doubt regarding the exact identity of HE. frigida Pugsley. 
Tossed off as an afterthought in a foot-note, as a substitute, without 
any type designated, for “/. latifolia Pursh ex Wettstein,” it goes 
directly back for its typification, first to Wettstein, then to Pursh. 
As already emphasized, Pursh did not definitely publish a new species; 
he merely misidentified a plant of Labrador with a Mediterranean 
plant now put into a different genus. The only comment which can 
possibly be cited as constituting a new diagnosis by Pursh indicates, 
if it indicates anything, one of the very small-flowered Labradorean 
species, perhaps either E. purpurea Reeks or E. Williamsii Robinson, 
with purple (not white) corollas rarely 4 mm. long. Wettstein also 
includes E. officinalis “ var. rotundifolia Hook.,’’ which was based solely 
on a collection of the white-flowered E. disjuncta Fern. & Wieg. His 
other citations may or may not be conspecific with E. arctica; they 
cannot be at the same time conspecific with that, with E. disjuncta 
and with EL. purpurea or E. Williamsti (one or the other of these two 
presumably the plant which Pursh had). Although there seems no 
justification for the new name FL. frigida, its publication would have 
added less to the confused ideas already prevailing if its author had 
taken pains to give it a definite typification; and by refraining from 
publishing an ill defined name he could have prevented hours of 
futile plodding through the obscure paths of nomenclature. 

E. stricta Host. Already well known from southeastern New- 
foundland, now recorded from the West Coast: sandy and gravelly 
strand west of Bard Harbor, St. John Bay, Fernald & Long, no. 
29,027; wet open hillside, Neddy Harbor, Bonne Bay, Harlow Bishop, 
No, O32. 

KE. AMERICANA Wettst. The commonest species of southern and 
central Newfoundland, in dry open soil, extending north to Notre 
Dame Bay, the Exploits Valley and St. John Bay. 

Pugsley, in his Revision of the British Euphrasiac, Linn. Soc. Journ., 
Bot. xlviii. 521 (1930), seems to refer E. americana to the European 
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E. brevipila Burnat & Gremli. At least, at the end of his discussion 
of EL. brevpila he says: 


A form apparently inseparable from this species is found in Newfound- 
land and Canada—possibly an introduction from Europe. This is repre- 
sented in the exsiccatale], Macoun, No. 1696 (Cape Breton), Fernald, 
No. 3989 (Newfoundland) and Fernald, No. 8026 (Magdalen Is., Quebec). 


The numbers of my own (and other’s) collecting, 2. e. Fernald, 
Wiegand & Kittredge, no. 3989 and Fernald, Long & St. John, no. 8026, 
are before me and they are very characteristic Huphrasia americana, 
as usual with the leaves and bracts glabrous; while, as Pugsley cor- 
rectly states, in the European EF. brevipila they are “all clothed 
with + shortly stalked glands and short brisiles.”” In E. americana the 
flowers are borne only on the upper half of the stem and branches, the 
first flowers of the central axis appearing (in well developed plants) 
at the 8th-11th node; and in mature fruiting plants the base of the 
central inflorescence is about midway on the axis. In the glandular 
European EL. brevipila, however, as shown by Wettstein’s plate (his t. 
vii. fig. 8) and by various European specimens (Braun-Blanquet, FI. 
Raet. Exsice. no. 676; Pampanint, Fl. Ital. Exsice. no. 339; Palmér, 
Fl. Suec. no. 1079; Fernald, Pease & Long, no. 2377, identified by 
Pugsley; and unnumbered specimens from Fries, Fréman, Asplund 
and others) the central inflorescence (on the main axis) occupies, when 
fully developed, three-fourths to five-sixths of the entire central axis; 
the first flowers of the central axis appearing at the 5th-8th node. 
In E. americana the lower lip is white (only rarely bluish), but with 
bluish or purple veins; in EL. brewpila the corolla is usually purplish 
or bluish (“Corolla pallide violacea vel coerulea” —Wettstein; “Corolla 

lilac’”’—Pugsley). In E. americana the mature capsules are 
distinctly exceeded by the calyx, in EF. brevipila not exceeded by it 
(“Capsula . . . calycem aequans vel superans’”—Wettstein; 
“Capsule . . . equaling or exceeding the calyx-teeth”—Pugsley). 
Other characters, in the corolla and the calyx, could be pointed out 
which at once differentiate /. americana from EL. brevipila, but those 
already indicated are sufficient. I have before me at this writing 141 
numbers of EL. americana, with the collecting of more than 50 of which 
I have been personally concerned. Like all the annual species it 
varies in stature (up to 4.4 dm. high), degree of branching and size of 
foliage and bracts; but in its essential characters it is abundantly 
distinct from the glandular-pubescent, low-flowering European E. 
brewpila with bluish to lilac corollas and short fruiting calyx. 
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OROBANCHE TERRAE-NOVAE Fern. RHODORA, xxviii. 235 (1927). 


Since Orobanche terrae-novae was proposed as a species excellent 
additional characters have been detected in the capsules and seeds. 
Fruiting material from several stations in Newfoundland, as well as 
from Anticosti, shows that the capsules are lance-conic, more easily 
pushing off the marcescent corollas than in the continental 0. uniflora 
L., which has the ovoid capsules usually closely invested by the mar- 
cescent corollas. In QO. terrae-novae the seeds (FIG. 2) are more elongate, 


Fic. 2. Seeds, xX 45, of OROBANCHE Fie. 3. Seeds, xX 45, of ORoBANCHE 
TERRAE-NOVAE. UNIFLORA. 


with more delicate reticulation than in the continental 0. uniflora 
(FIG. 3) or in the western 0. Sedi (Suksd.) Fern. In the latter species 
they are rounded-ellipsoid and shorter than in 0. uniflora and even 
more reticulate. See pp. 48, 95.1 


*PLANTAGO MajJor L., var. astaTica (L.) Dene. Bonne Bay: 
alluvial islands and shores at mouth of Main River, F ernald, Long & 
Fogg, no. 2018; brackish swale near mouth of McKenzie River, no. 


1 Since the paragraph on Orobanche went into type, A revision of the section Gymno- 
caulis of the genus Orobanche, by Daisy M. Acbey, has appeared—Bull. Torr. Bot. Cl. 
Ix. 441-451 (June, 1933). Miss Achey reduces O. terrae-novae to varietal rank as 
O. unifiora L., var. terrae-novae (Fern.) Achey, 1. c. 444 (1933). She seems not to 
have specially studied the capsules and seeds (ries. 2 and 3), usually very conserva- 
tive structures, and she finds support in my statement, in the original discussion, 
that ‘‘Orobanche terrae-novae is perhaps merely a geographic variety,’’ quoting the 
suggestion without the qualifying ‘‘perhaps.’’ F1a. 2 shows seeds, X 45, of O. terrac- 
novae from Bard Harbor Hill, Fernald & Long, no. 29,053; ria. 3, seeds, X 45, of O. 
uniflora from Johnston, Rhode Island, May 30, 1890, J. F. Collins. 
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2019. See p. 92. Collected by Mrs. Ayre in September, 1932 “miles 
from anywhere” in the region of Salmonier. 

In the present wholly unsatisfactory state of our knowledge of the 
Plantago major group I am leaving the indigenous circumpolar plant 
as a variety of P. major. A thorough study of the group in America 
is much needed. 

*P. LANCEOLATA L., var. SPHAEROSTACHYA Mert. & Koch, f. vER- 
NALIS Béguinot Bay or IsLanps: turfy pasture-slope, Curling, 
Fernald, Long & Fogg, no. 2020. 

Forma vernalis, characterized by short elliptic-ovate, instead of 
elongate leaves, and by very short, subglobose spikes, seems not to have 
been recorded in America. 

GALIUM KAMTSCHATICUM Steller. To the recorded Newfoundland 
stations add the following. Bonne Bay: damp thicket under lime- 
stone crest (alt. 650 m.), Killdevil, Fernald, Long & Fogg, no. 2023. 
VaLLey oF Harry’s Brook: near Force-le-Plain, R. B. Kennedy, no. 
332. 

Galium kamtschaticum is a very notable case of bicentric distribu- 
tion: northeastern Asia and adjacent Aleutian Islands, and north- 
eastern America (MAP 25). I have tried in vain to separate our eastern 


we 


ABNOR 


Map 25. Bicentric Range of GALIUM KAMTSCHATICUM. 


American plant (G. Lattellai Oakes; G. circaezans, var. montanum T. & 
G.) from the Asiatic but in every important point the two seem the 
same. G. kamtschaticum has been recorded from Washington and 
Oregon, but the plant of that area has several very evident characters 
(stiffer texture; 5-9, instead of 2-4, primary whorls of leaves; blades 
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narrower and with strikingly different venation; flowers more numer- 
ous; corolla of thicker texture, with obtuse, instead of acute, lobes; 
styles elongate, instead of sub-suppressed; ete.). The plant of Wash- 
ington and Oregon is the thoroughly distinct G. oreganwm Britton. 
Since the map was engraved I have learned of the occurrence of G. 
kamtschaticum in Corea. 


SAMBUCUS PUBENS Michx. The northernmost station known on the 


West Coast is on BONNE Bay: base and lower slopes of Gros Morne, 
R. H. Kimball, no. 88. 


The broader and more open as well as much larger inflorescences, 
the usually more oblong-elliptic leaflets well grown at flowering time 
and the more coarsely rugose seeds seem sufficiently to separate the 
American Sambucus pubens from the European S. racemosa L. Typ- 
ical S. pubens has at least the young leaves somewhat pubescent 
beneath. However, the foliage may be wholly glabrous from the 
first.1 

CAMPANULA ROTUNDIFOLIA L., var. ALASKANA Gray. 


The more extreme plants with oblanceolate or lanceolate to oblong 
or narrowly obovate cauline leaves is very marked, but in some 
colonies there is clear intergradation with the commoner forms with 
cauline leaves linear. 


The following eastern American material is referred to var. ALAS- 
KANA. NEWFOUNDLAND: sandy and turfy seashore, Bard Harbor, St. 
John Bay, Fernald & Long, no. 29,093; peat and turf bordering 
gravelly limestone barrens, Pointe Riche, Fernald, Long & Fogg, no. 
2039; grassy strand, Ingornachoix Bay, Fernald, Wiegand & Kittredge, 
no. 4068; peaty and gravelly open slopes, French (or Tweed) Island, 
Bay of Islands, Fernald, Long & Fogg, no. 434. QuEBEC: bonaventure 
conglomerate (calcareous) sea-cliffs, Bonaventure Island, Fernald & 
Collins, no. 1179. Nova Scorta: old cellar, Trinity Cove, and rocky 
slope, Atlantic Cove, St. Paul Island, Perry & Roscoe, nos. 376, 377. 
See p. 56. 


1 SAMBUCUS PUBENS Michx., f. calva, f. nov., foliis ramulisque glabris.—Occasional 
through the range of the species, eastern Quebec to southern British Columbia, south 
to Connecticut, New Jersey, Ohio and Washington. Typn: thickets in Fernald Pass, 
alt. about 850 m., between Mts. Mattaouisse, Fortin and Logan, July 13, 1923, Fernald 
Griscom & Mackenzie, no. 26,030 (in Gray Herb.). 


Other forms of S. pubens are 


S. puBENS, f. leucocarpa (T. & G.), comb. nov. S. pubens, B. leucocarpa T. & G. Fl. 
li. 13 (1841). S. racemosa, f. leucocarpa (T. & G.) House, N. Y. State Mus. Bull. 243— 
244: 69 (1923). 

S. puBENS, f. xanthocarpa (Cock.), comb. nov. S. racemosa, f. zxanthocarpa Cock. 
Bull. Torr. Bot. Cl. xviii. 170 (1891). S. pubens, var. xanthocarpa Nieuwl. Am. Mid. 
Nat. iii. 310 (1914). S. racemosa, f. chrysocarpa Kames & Godfrey, RHopORA, XViii. 
ie (1916). S. racemosa, f. xanthocarpa House, N. Y. State Mus. Bull. 243-244: 41 

1923). 

S. puBpgEns, f. dissecta (Britt.), comb. nov. S. pubens dissecta Britt. Mem. Torr. Bot. 

Cl. v. 304 (1894). 
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Lopetia DorrMaNnNA L. The northern known limits in Newfound- 
land are on Notre Dame Bay and Bonne Bay. Norre Dame Bay: 
Tilt Cove, Fernald, Wiegand & Darlington, no. 6274. BoNnneE Bay: 
shallow pools in bog-barrens at 400-550 m. alt., tableland of Lookout 
Mt., A. H. Kimball, no. 61, Fernald, Long & Fogg, no. 2041. See p. 
85 and map 8. 

*SOLIDAGO HisPIDA Mubhl., var. tanatTa (Hook.) Fern. Raopora, 
x. 87 (1908). The only Newfoundland station known is from Port 
Au Port Bay: dry exposed ledges and shingle on the limestone 
tableland, Table Mt., Fernald & St. John, no. 10,867. 

S. HISPIDA, var. DISJUNCTA Fern. RHopora, xvii. 2 (1915). To the 
type station (on the Humber) add Bonne Bay: turfy slopes below 
limestone crest (alt. 650 m.), Killdevil, Fernald, Long & Fogg, no. 
2049. 

S. HISPIDA, var. ARNOGLOSSA Fern. I. c. (1915). To the two stations 
originally published add the following. Bonne Bay: basaltic talus 
near mouth of Wallace’s Brook, Fernald, Long & Fogg, no. 2046. 
Bay or IsLANps: peaty and gravelly thickets, French (or Tweed) 
Island, Fernald, Long & Fogg, no. 441. See p. 7. 

S. catcicoLta Fern. Already well known from the valleys of the 
Exploits and Harry’s River (or Brook), now extended north to BoNNE 
Bay: quartzite gravel and talus, slopes of Killdevil, Fernald, Long & 
Fogg, no. 2044. See p. 88. 

*S. LEPIDA DC., var. ELoNGATA (Nutt.) Fern. RHopora, xvii. 9 
(1915). Bonne Bay: gravelly shores and alluvial islands near mouth 
of Main River, Fernald & Long, no. 2060. See p. 91. 


Already well known in the East from the Gaspé Peninsula, Anticosti, 
the Cédte Nord and Lake St. John. 


S. CANADENSIS L. Rare in Newfoundland. The following material 

‘jis before me. VALLEY OF THE Exptoits: dry rocky clearings, Grand 

Falls, Fernald, Wiegand & Darlington, no. 6304. Lower HuMBER 

VaLLeEy: dry limestone gravel, Hannah’s Head, Fernald & Long, no. 

2061. Bay or Istanps: woods, Goose Arm, August 21, 1896, Wag- 
horne. See p. 94. 

BELLIS PERENNIS L. Although a frequent casual, persisting on 
garden refuse, the English Daisy is completely naturalized near the 
head of Humber Arm of Bay or ISLanDs: pasture-turf, Crow’s Gulch 
and turfy slope, Curling, Fernald, Long & Fogg, nos. 2073, 2074. 
BonnE Bay: turfy roadside, Woody Point, no. 2075. See p. 15. 

ASTER RADULA Ait. The typical southern plant extends north to 
Bonne Bay: open marsh land, Bonne Bay, Harlow Bishop, no. 589; 
gravelly shores and alluvial islands near mouth of Main River, Fer- 
nald, Long & Fogg, no. 2062. 

*A, acuMINATUS Michx. Very local. Bay or ISLANDS: spruce 
woods on southern slope of Lark Mt., Fernald, Long & Fogg, no. 460. 
REGION OF CaPE Ray: spruce thickets among the gneiss hills back of 
Port aux Basques, Fernald, Long & Dunbar, no. 27,139. See p. 4. 
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*A. NEMORALIS Ait., var. MAJOR Peck. Var. Blaket Porter. Known 
in Newfoundland only from Region or Carr Ray: spruce thickets 
among the gneiss hills back of Port aux Basques, Fernald, Long & 
Dunbar, no. 27,141. 


Tue IpentiTy oF AsTER TRADESCANTI.—After the very extensive 
studies by Wiegand,! it might seem the part of discretion to let well 
enough alone and to refrain from raising anew the question of the 
identity of the long-baffling Aster Tradescanti L. The type of the 
latter (PLATE 261), however, is so definite and its similarity in every 
obvious point to one of the characteristic species occurring in New- 
foundland, Quebec, Nova Scotia, New England and northern New 
York is so complete, that I feel that the long and vacillating career of 
A. Tradescanti as an unrecognizable species is now at an end. 

After prolonged study of the bases of Aster Tradescanti, Asa Gray 
selected to stand as its type a specimen at the British Museum of a 
plant in the Hortus Cliffortianus herbarium, which had been raised 
from seed received from Morison of his A. Virginianus ramosissimus 
serotinus parvis floribus albis Tradescanti, Morison, Hist. iii. 121 
(1715), “whence the name.” In the Clifford herbarium Gray desig- 
nated as “vera” the plant he had, rightly, selected as type; and in 
1903, while photographing types at the British Museum, I made a 
silhouette-like and unfortunately vague portrait of it (PLATE 261), 
xX 24. Of this type Wiegand concludes: 


This photograph does not seem to match any American form [of A. 
paniculatus Lam.] unless it be a shade condition of some normally wild 
form. The specimen may have come from shaded or crowded colonies in 
the garden. The heads are rather small, but are not fully developed, and 
possibly would have been larger if they had matured. The rameal leaves 
are more elliptic, more lax, and less rigid than in all forms of the species, 
but resemble somewhat those of A. sazatilis. Indeed, the photograph 
suggests A. saxatilis very much in the panicle and rameal leaves, but the 
cauline leaves are more divaricate. There is, however, no reason to be- 
lieve that the low and slender A. sazatilis was in cultivation in Europe at 
that early period. In the opinion of the writer, this Morison plant [i. e. 
the Clifford plant, raised from Morison’s seed] may very likely have been 
simply an undeveloped shaded individual of [A. paniculatus] var. simplex, 
but we have no way of proving this. It may, however, have been a hybrid 
form of A. paniculatus with A. lateriflorus or A. vimineus. . . . Be- 
cause of this extremely vague and indefinite status of the name [A. T'rades- 
canti] the writer believes that the best interests of taxonomy are served 
by abandoning it altogether.2 


Wiegand’s discussion of the type of Aster Tradescanti, above quoted, 


1 Wiegand, Ruopora, xxxv. 29-31 (1933). 
2 Wiegand, l. c. 
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contains the highly important statement that “the photograph sug- 
gests A. savatilis very much in the panicle and rameal leaves’’; but he 
dismisses without further consideration this very happy observation 
because, for some reason not clear to me, he felt that there is “no 
reason to believe that the low and slender A. sazxatilis was in cultiva- 
tion in Europe at that early date.” 

In my younger days, absorbing everything which pertained to the 
discovery and early exploration of my native state, I extracted from 
the “Voyages” of Champlain, Weymouth and others the amazing 
store of “first records” of plants of the region. Consequently, I am 
puzzled by Wiegand’s dismissal of the periods of Morison and of 
Linnaeus (Hortus Cliffortianus) as too early for the eastern American 
Aster saxatilis to have been carried back to the gardens of Europe. 
Morison’s account of A. Tradescanti was published in 1715: “ Aster 
Virginianus ramosissimus serotinus parvis floribus albis Tradescanti, 
Nobis. . . . florwm alborum, stellatorum, minimorum, ornati’’; 
Linnaeus’s account in Hort. Cliff. (408) in 1737. For several decades 
prior to Morison’s date hundreds of eastern American species had been 
in European gardens, many of them appearing in the herbals of the 
16th century; and the classic Canadensium plantarum Historia of 
Cornut, who dealt with American plants introduced into European 
gardens, was published in 1635. 

Aster saxatilis (Fernald) Blanchard is a very neat plant of the river- 
and lake-shores of Newfoundland; of Nova Scotia; of Quebec, from 
Lake St. John to the neighborhood of the city of Quebec; of the 
Penobscot, Kennebec, Androscoggin, Merrimac, Connecticut and 
numerous smaller rivers of New England, including shores at Machias, 
Damariscotta and other early-explored coastal points; also shores of 
Lake Champlain and of smaller lakes in the Adirondack region. 
More than a century before Morison’s account of A. Tradescanti, 
Champlain, with his highly botanical associate, Lescarbot, explored, 
and started colonies on, the coasts of Nova Scotia, Maine and else- 
where in eastern America. They even ascended the Penobscot to the 
very ledges along the Stillwater Branch of that river, which are the 
type-locality of A. saxatilis; and they recorded the necessity of there 
ceasing their up-river explorations because of the impossibility of 
taking their ships past the ledge-crowded water-falls. They also 
spent some time in the region of Machias and of Damariscotta. At 
approximately the same time (1605), Captain George Weymouth, 
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exploring the same coasts, specially recorded the plants seen and took 
back to England seeds and roots (among them the Weymouth Pine, 
(Pinus Strobus). Surely, Aster saxatilis had plenty of opportunity, 
prior to 1715, to reach European gardens from Nova Scotia or Maine, 
to say nothing of Newfoundland, Quebec and the Lake Champlain 
region. 

It is, consequently, worth while to reproduce the photograph, poor 
as it is, of the plant in the Clifford herbarium, properly selected by 
Gray as the type of Aster Tradescanti (PLATE 261) and, likewise, to 
show, but on smaller scale (X 14), the top of a characteristic plant 
(PLATE 262) from Digby Neck (opposite Weymouth) in Nova Scotia, 
a specimen labeled and cited by Wiegand as typical A. saxatilis. This 
wild specimen, Fernald & Long, no. 22,762, of “the low and slender A. 
saxatilis,” to use Wiegand’s words, is 2 feet, 214 inches high, the 
slender stems (“cauliculos graciles”) of the plant cultivated by 
Morison were “binos aut tres pedes altos.’’ No. 22,762 is a common 
and attractive plant of the region where, in 1605, the French sailed 
through Digby Gut to found Port Royal (now Annapolis Royal); and 
a specimen sent by Mrs. Agnes M. Ayre from the Avalon Peninsula 
in Newfoundland comes from a region where European colonists had 
settled as early as 1580. 

The opportunities for seeds or roots of Aster saxatilis to have been 
carried to Europe before 1715 were, as sufficiently emphasized, ap- 
parently more numerous than Wiegand realized; and the similarity 
of a loosely grown indigenous specimen of it to the type of A. Trades- 
canti is so striking (even to the “folia palmum longa, salignea, angusta, 

in ambitu sparsis denticulationibus serrata” of Morison’s 
aceaint that I find myself fully subscribing to Wiegand’s statement, 
that “Indeed, the photograph suggests A. saxatilis very much.” It 
seems to me so satisfactory a match that, as one of the godfathers of 
the latter, I find myself abandoning the name A. sazatilis (Fern.) 
Blanchard (1904) in favor of A. Trapescanti L. (1753). That Asa 
Gray was baffled by the type of A. Tradescanti was quite natural, for, 
like Wiegand, he was trying to fit it to some native specimen of A. 
paniculatus. In Gray’s time there was no material of A. sazxatilis 
in American herbaria. 


ERIGERON HyssoPrro.ius Michx., var. vILLICAULIS Fern. Ruopora, 
xvu, 17 (1915). Originally descrit bed from Table Mt., Port au Port 
Bay. Occasional on the West Coast northward to the Straits; also on 
Anticosti. The following additional Newfoundland stations may be 
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recorded. Ha-Ha Bay: turfy or gravelly shelves, crests or talus of 
diorite, Ha-Ha Mt., Pease & Griscom, no. 29,137. STRAITS oF BELLE 
Iste: dry soil, Poverty Cove, M. E. Priest, no. P1; turfy or peaty 
pockets in limestone ledges, Sandy (or Poverty) Cove, Fernald, Long 
& Dunbar, no. 27,143; dry horizontal limestones, Rock Marsh, 
Flower Cove, Fernald, Long & Dunbar, no. 27,142. Sr. BARBE Bay: 
limestone barrens near Ice Point, Wiegand, Gilbert & Hotchkiss, no. 
29,136; St. Joun Bay: peaty margins of dry limestone barrens, Old 
Port au Choix, Fernald, Long & Fogg, no. 2071. InGorNacHorx Bay: 
dry peaty and turfy limestone barrens, Gargamelle Cove, no. 2072; 
calcareous rocks and talus, entrance to Port Saunders Harbor, Fernald, 
Wiegand & Kittredge, no. 4136. 


Var. villicaulis is not always villous. Its chief characters are its 
low and depressed habit, crowded lower leaves (mostly obtuse), and 
its scapiform peduncles. 


(To be continued) 


Dumontia IN Maine.—In Ruopora of March, 1923, pp. 33-37, 
Setchell reported Dumontia filiformis (Fl. Dan.) Grev. from Newport, 
R. I., and suggested that this alga probably occurred further north in 
New England. Lewis and Taylor confirmed this by a further col- 
lection in Buzzard’s Bay, Massachusetts. See RHopora, October, 
1928, p. 195. It had probably been overlooked because of its simi- 
larity in appearance to the abundant Halosaccion. Setchell’s predic- 
tion in another case has been verified, for on May 23, 1933, I found it 
growing abundantly in a tidal pool at Hale’s Beach, North Brooklin, 
Maine. 

Perhaps a hint to the amateur collector may not be amiss. As is 
well known, photosynthesis takes place under the influence of the 
rays at the red end of the spectrum. Since these rays are soonest 
absorbed by sea water, leaving only the violet, the deeper growing 
Rhodophycee produce a fluid which restores the red color so necessary 
to their life processes. When Dumontia grows in shallow water or 
at half tide, it often fails to form this phycoerythrin and appears yellow 
or brownish and may easily be mistaken for one of the brown algae. 
Often the red color is completely absent, or may appear for only a 
few millimeters at the base, where that part of the plant is shaded. 
Two years ago Halosaccion, which is believed to be a near relative of 
Dumontia, was growing in this same pool and showed this same 
characteristic. 
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Specimens will be placed in the Farlow Herbarium and the National 
Herbarium.—R. E. Scuun, Brooklin, Maine. 


SOME FORMS OF GRASSES! 
M. L. Fernawp 


Bromus LaticLuMis (Scribn.) Hitche., forma incanus (Shear), 
comb. nov. B. purgans incanus Shear, U. S. Dept. Agric. Div. 
Agrost. Bull. xxiii. 41 (1900). B. incanus (Shear) Hitche. Ruopora, 
vill. 212 (1906). B. altissimus, forma incanus (Shear) Wiegand, 
Ruopora, xxiv. 91 (1922). B. ciliatus, var. incanus (Shear) Farwell, 
Am. Midl. Nat. x. 204 (1927). 

This is certainly only a pilose-sheathed form of the ordinarily 
glabrous-sheathed plant. The strongly costate, prolonged and closed 
sheaths with chartaceous and auricled flanges are characteristic of the 
species and at once separate it from B. purgans L. and B. ciliatus L., 
both of which have V-shaped orifices to the flangeless sheaths. As 
Shear correctly stated in the original publication, it “is very near B. 
purgans latiglumis, differing from it in having the sheaths densely 
soft pilose-pubescent.”’ Glabrous-sheathed and pilose-sheathed forms 
occur in nearly all our species of Bromus; but unless they have other 
characters and distinctive ranges they should not be treated as species. 

The name B. latiglwmis (Scribn.) Hitche. (1906) is here taken up 
in place of B. altissimus Pursh (1814), not Gilib. (1792). 

Bromus INERMIS Leyss., forma villosus (Mert. & Koch), comb. 


nov. Festuca inermis, 8. villosa Mert. & Koch, Deutschl. Fl. i. 675 
(1823). 


B. InERMIS, forma aristatus (Schur), comb. nov. B. inermis, var. 
aristatus Schur, Enum. PI. Trans. 805 (1885). 

Bromus Motus L., forma leiostachys (Hartm.) comb. nov. B. 
mollis, 8. leiostachys Hartm. Handb. Skand. FI. ed. 2: 33 (1832). 

This is the form of Bromus mollis with smooth spikelets, which has 
passed in America as B. hordeaceus L., var. leptostachys (Pers.) Beck 
or B. hordeaceus, f. leptostachys (Pers.) Wiegand, Rwopora, xxiv. 90 
(1922). It has also been called B. mollis, f. leptostachys (Pers.) Neu- 
man, Sv. Fl. 740 (1901). 

Two errors are involved in the names cited in the preceding para- 
graph. In the first place, Holmberg, Bot. Notis. (1924) 325, shows 
with some conclusiveness that we have been wrong in uniting B. 


1 Published with aid of a grant to Ruopora from the National Academy of Sciences. 
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mollis L. and B. hordeaceus L.; the latter is a very different matted or 
prostrate plant of the coasts from southern Scandinavia to England 
and France; B. mollis being the widespread weed. In the second place, 
B. mollis 8. leptostachys Pers. (1805) does not belong with B. mollis, 
but is referred without question by Rouy and by Holmberg to the 
synonymy of B. commutatus Schrad. Although the plant intended by 
Beck von Mannagetta by his B. hordeaceus, var. leptostachys may be 
the smooth form of B. mollis, the name rests eventually for its typifi- 
cation upon the plant of Persoon, which is identified as B. commutatus. 
Incidentally, B. commutatus Schrad. (1806) is antedated by B. pra- 
tensis Ehrh. in Hoffm. Deutschl. Fl. ed. 2, ii. 52 (1800). Ehrhart’s 
name, originally published by him in 1791 as a nomen nudum, was 
validated by its proper description by Hoffmann. 

B. mollis, f. lecostachys is well displayed in Amer. Gr. Nat. Herb. no. 
891, collected by Professor Hitchcock and distributed as B. race- 
mosus L. 


AGROSTIS STOLONIFERA L., forma aristigera, f. nov., leommatibus 
aristigeris.—Rarely in the range of the common awnless form. TYPE: 
along brook in meadow, Granville, Massachusetts, June 27, 1914, 
F. C. Seymour (in Gray Herb.). 

Agrostis stolonifera is now generally accepted as the proper name 
for the Redtop, which has long passed as A. alba L. Unfortunately, 
the latter was based by Linnaeus upon the 1-flowered form of Poa 
nemoralis L. A. stolonifera as originally published in L. Sp. Pl. i. 62 
(1753) was a mixed species, consisting in part of A. verticillata Vill., 
in part of Redtop; but most recent botanists are now agreed in re- 
stricting the name to the latter species, the element in the complex 
occurring in the region familiar to Linnaeus. 

AGROSTIS PERENNANS (Walt.) Tuckerm., forma chaetophora, f. 
nov. Lemmatibus aristigeris—Type: Huntingdon Co., Pennsylvania, 
August, 1865 J. R. Lowrie (in Gray Herb.). 

AGROSTIS PERENNANS, var. AESTIVALIS Vasey, forma atherophora, 
f. nov. Lemmatibus aristigeris.—TyPE: island in Lac Tremblant, Co. 
Terrebonne, Quebec, August 1, 1922, J. R. Churchill (in Gray Herb.). 

The types of both the above forms of Agrostis perennans were 
distributed as A. canina L. This misindentification arose, unques- 
tionably, through the very unsatisfactory keys in American manuals, 
which rely upon the presence or absence of an awn as a fundamental 
specific character. In view of the fact that in northeastern America 
the commonly awnless A. stolonifera L., A. tenuis L., A. scabra L., 
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A. scabra var. septentrionalis Fern. and A. elata (Pursh) Trin. all have 
awned forms and that the commonly awned A. geminata Trin., A. 
canina L. and A. borealis Hartm. may sometimes be awnless, the 
inadequacy of such keys is apparent. It is now to be expected that 
the vernal A. hyemalis (Walt.) BSP. (4. antecedens Bickn.) will be 
found to have awned colonies. 

Agrostis perennans is here treated as the plant with the mostly 
short-pedicelled spikelets (many pedicels shorter than the spikelets) 
appressed-ascending. Var. aestivalis is the woodland plant (4. 
Schweinitzii Trin.) with more open panicle, the mostly divergent 
spikelets chiefly on longer pedicels (1-3 times as long as spikelets). 

ARISTIDA LONGESPICA Poir., var. geniculata (Raf.), comb. nov. 
A. geniculata Raf. Am. Mo. Mag. ii. 119 (December, 1817). 

In his North American Species of Aristida,' Hitchcock rightly took 
up for A. gracilis Ell. Bot. S. C. and Ga. i. 142, t. 8, fig. 3 (1816) the 
earlier name, A. longespica Poir. in Lam. Encyl. Suppl. i. 452 (1810). 
Hitchcock then stated that the type of A. longespica “could not be 
found) = 29... 1 but othe description . . . can apply only to 
what has commonly been called A. gracilis Ell.” Later, however, 
Henrard, in his very exhaustive studies of Aristida, illustrated the 
fruiting spikelet “From type specimen’: “I had at my disposal a few 
spikelets of the type. They were found, accurately packed up in an 
envelope, in Balansa’s Herbarium.’ Henrard’s figure from the 
type of A. longespica shows the lemma (up to the forking of the awns) 
5 mm. long, the divergent middle awn 8.6 mm. long, and the lateral 
awns 3mm. long. This figure from the type well accords with Poiret’s 
original diagnosis and his fuller description: “aristis valde inaequali- 
bus” and “la valve de la corolle fort étroite, subulée, terminée par 
trois arétes; celle du milieu divergente, une fois plus longe que la 
corolle; les deux autres beaucoup plus petites.” 

Elliott’s figure of his A. gracilis (as Gracilis) was very carelessly 
drawn, the sketch of the inflorescence showing most of the awns as in 
the Poiret type of A. longespica, but the three lowest spikelets with 
lateral awns subequal, the enlarged detail showing them subequal and 
the central one (even when enlarged) shorter than in the life-size 
habit-drawing! Elliott’s diagnosis, however, shows that he was 
describing the same species as Poiret’s: “aristis lateralibus brevibus, 
erectis, intermedia longiore, patente.” 


1 Hitche. Contrib. U. S. Nat. Herb. xxii. 538 (1924). 
? Henrard, Crit. Revis. Gen. Aristida, i. 304, 305 (1926). 
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Asa Gray, familiar with the common northern plant (“coast of 
Mass. and from Illinois southward”’) with “lateral awns varying from 
one third to fully half the length of the horizontally bent middle one 
—Middle awn 6’’-9’’ [1.6-1.9 cm.] long’’ and considering that to be 
true A. gracilis, described the shorter-awned plant of Elliott (and of 
Poiret before him) as A. gracilis var. depauperata, with the lateral 
awns “one fifth to one third its [middle awn’s] length . . . on 
micaceous hills near Philadelphia.” —Gray, Man. ed. 5: 618 (1867). 

In the Gray Herbarium and in the large series in the Herbarium of 
the New England Botanical Club I find no characteristic short-awned 
Aristida longespica (A. gracilis Ell., A. gracilis, var. depauperata Gray) 
from north of southeastern Pennsylvania. In the interior it extends 
north to Ohio and southern Michigan. In this extreme, typical 
southern A. longespica, the central awn varies from 5 to 13 mm. long, 
the lateral being 1/5-1/3 as long (1-4 mm.). 

In the plant of New England, southern New York and New Jersey, 
as shown in these collections (this extreme extending somewhat 
generally in the interior from the Gulf of Mexico north to northern 
Ohio and northern Indiana), the plant is that which Asa Gray con- 
sidered to be characteristic A. gracilis: with the central awn 1-2.1 
em. long, the lateral 2/5—4/5 as long (4-15 mm.). This longer-awned 
extreme being the general one in New England and southern New 
York, while the typical short-awned plant is rare or unknown north 
of southeastern Pennsylvania, it is clear that the segregation made in 
1867 by Gray was well founded, although he had the typification 
confused. 

That the longer-awned extreme is the plant well described by 
Rafinesque there can be hardly any question. His characterization 
was clear and the localities indicate clearly the long-awned northern 
plant: 


14. Aristida geniculata. Chaff slender, upright, round, base genicu- 
lated, leaves filiform, convolute striated rough backwards, ligules ciliated; 
panicle racemose, contracted elongated, glumes equal, keel and bristle 
rough, pedicel of the glumelles hairy, glumelles smooth convolute, bristle 
longer twisted rough, divisions very long, nearly equal—Obs. Very 
common on the Hempstead plains, and on the sea-shore near Oyster Bay, 
Gravesend, &c. on Long-Island. Annual: next to A. Stricta of Micha[u]x, 
many stems often grow together, they rise about one foot. It blossoms in 
August and September. 
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A NEW SPECIES OF GLYCERIA FROM THE GREAT 
SMOKY MOUNTAINS! 


W. A. ANDERSON 


On July 21, 1929, the writer was one of a party which made a trip 
to Clingman’s Dome, one of the highest elevations of the Great 
Smoky Mountain ridge which divides North Carolina from Tennessee. 
Another member of the party was Professor H. M. Jennison of the 
Department of Botany, University of Tennessee, others were members 
of the Smoky Mountains Hiking Club. On this occasion the hikers 
took to horseback, an opportunity not often afforded in the Great 
Smokies, where most of the trails are too steep for horses. 

We took off early in the morning from an inn near Gatlinburg, 
Tennessee, where we had spent the preceding night. We followed 
the old Indian Gap trail up to the Stateline ridge, a trail which is 
reputed to have been travelled since long before the Civil War, 
perhaps since the days when the Cherokees owned all of that country. 
It is not much travelled now, but is clearly marked, and offered no 
difficulty to our horses. For the most part the path follows a stream, 
one of the numerous tributaries of the Little Pigeon River, and 
passes through forests of enormous sugar maples, buckeyes, and 
yellow poplars, with the everpresent underbrush of rhododendrons. 
Occasionally there are openings in the forest, and on that day they 
were full of Monarda didyma and Rudbeckia laciniata, in full bloom. 
Indian Gap is a low place in the divide, a true wind-gap, with a 
mountain meadow of several acres in it. In this case the meadow 
was made up of an almost pure stand of timothy, which gives sub- 
stance to the story that Indian Gap Trail is an old one. 

It was near Indian Gap that we collected Senecio Rugelia Gray, 
one of the rare endemic plants of the region, and one so unlike most 
Senecios of the eastern United States that we were puzzled for some 
time as to its identity. 

From Indian Gap we proceded southwestward along the State- 
line ridge, passing through groves of conifers and innumerable open- 
ings, almost constantly going up, until we reached Clingman’s Dome 
itself, a broad, rounded top, covered with the characteristic evergreen 
forest of the region, with Abies Fraseri dominant, and a dense growth 
of ferns, mostly Thelypteris spinulosa, var. americana, in the thick 


1 Published with aid to Ruopora from the National Academy of Sciences. 
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cushion of mosses on the forest floor. Ozalis montana Raf. is also 
abundant and conspicuous. The trees were so dense that there was 
no view from the Dome, and we were glad to climb the tower recently 
erected by the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, from which we not 
only saw the view, but also managed to reach a few cones of the 
Fraser’s fir. 

On these crests the dense growth of mosses and the leaf-mould 
of ages hold water like a sponge. Our horses were constantly miring, 
and though the grades along the ridge are comparatively gentle, 
this was really the most trying part of the journey. The soggy 
ground is not confined to the forest, but extends into many of the 
openings along the ridge, making what in New England would be 
called swales, although there is a two- or three-mile slope on either 
side. It was in one of these miry openings that we collected a large 
grass, which we later identified as Glyceria grandis, according to 
Gray’s Manual a range extension of three or four hundred miles. 
We were of course quite well pleased with this find. 

Subsequent study has shown that this grass differs from G@. grandis 
in several respects, though the two are clearly related. It is not 
referable to any other species of Glyceria, so is proposed as a new species. 


GLYCERIA nubigena, sp. nov. G. grandi similis; culmis 15 dm. 
altis laevibus; nodis contractis; vaginis laevibus, nervis transversis 
prominentibus; ligulis membranaceis 2 inm. longis; laminis 3-5 dm. 
longis 5-10 mm. latis, supra minute scabris; paniculis amplis; spiculis 


DWN, 


Fig. A. GLYCERIA GRANDIS: spikelet and lemma, xX 5. 
Fic. B. G. NuBIGENA: spikelet and lemma, xX 5. 
4-5 mm. longis; floribus 3-5, supremo abortivo truncato; glumis 
lanceolatis acutis purpureis, prima 1.5 mm. longa, secunda 2 mm. 
longa; lemmatibus 2.6-3 mm. longis acutis prominente septem- 
nervosis purpureis; paleis coriaceis lemmata aequantibus. 
G. grandis Wats. has ligules which are 4-5 mm. long, translucent 
glumes, larger spikelets but smaller lemmas which are blunt or erose 
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at the tip, instead of acute as in the species here described; the upper- 
most floret reduced to a mere scale. 

It is a familiar story that many plants of the Canadian forest 
are found southward along the Alleghanies and reach their southern 
limits in the mountains of Tennessee, the Carolinas and Georgia. 
Picea rubra, Clintonia borealis, Streptopus roseus, Thelypteris spinulosa, 
var. americana, Oxalis montana, Pyrus americana are familiar ex- 
amples. A few genera have a species widely distributed in the north, 
and a closely related endemic species in the southern Alleghanies. 
To such belong Abies balsamea and A. Fraseri. Glyceria grandis 
and the species here described constitute another such pair, with the 
former growing from “Quebec to Alaska, s. to Pa. and westw.,” 
and the latter endemic in the Great Smoky Mountains. 

Duplicates of the type collection, Anderson and Jennison, no. 1418, 
have been placed in the herbarium of the University of Tennessee 
and in the Gray Herbarium. 


THE State University or Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa. 


A THIRD STaTION FoR WALDSTEINIA FRAGARIOIDES IN Maine.— 
On May 14, 1933 the writer and Mr. H. M. W. Haven, of Portland, 
discovered a station for this local plant, in Monmouth, Maine. The 
plants, which were just coming into flower, occupy an area along both 
sides of the road from Sabattus to Monmouth, at a place about two 
miles south of the depot at Monmouth. They extend from the edge 
of the ditch to some distance into the hardwood growth which covers 
this level section, and are abundant over a stretch of upwards of 
two hundred feet in length. 

The Benton station, reported by Mr. John C. Parlin! in 1922 also 
appears to be sizable. 

The station in the vicinity of Bethel? reported by Dr. N. T. True 
over seventy years ago seems to have been lost to view, though it is 
to be hoped that it may be rediscovered or reported in the near future 
by some local or visiting collector.—Arruur H. Norton, Museum of 
Natural History, Portland, Maine. 

Volume 35, no. 416, including pages 263-294 and 6 plates, was issued 1 Au- 
gust, 1933. 


11922, Parlin, Rhodora 24: 124. 
21862, Goodale, Proc. Portland Soc. Nat. Hist. 1: 46. 
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Aster TRADESCANTT: portion of plant, & 4, of A. saxatilis, from Nova Scotia. 
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NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS 
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in RHopoRA have Latin diagnoses. If desired by contributors, the Editorial 
Board of Ruopora will undertake (with charges at cost for matter of con- 
siderable length) to have their English diagnoses converted into Latin. 


FIELD WORK FOR THE LOCAL BOTANIST 


An aid to botanists in studying their local flora. Winter buds, fruits and 
seeds, how to prepare an herbarium, etc. Price $1.10, postage paid. Manual 
of Farm Grasses ($2.00) and Field Work, together, $2.10. Field Work, for 
students 6 for $3.00; 10 for $4.00. 

Address: A. §. Hitcucockx, 
1867 Park Road, Washington, D. C. 
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Darby, J. Botany of the Southern States. New York. 1855. 
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Emerson, G. B. Report on the Trees and Shrubs growing natu- 
rally in the Forests of Massachusetts. Ed. 3, 2 vols. With 
plain plates. Boston. 1878. Cloth binding 


Rafinesque, C. S. Medical Flora; or, Manual of the medical 
botany of the United States of North America. Philadel- 
phia. 


Sullivant, W. S. Icones Muscorum, 8 vo., illustrated by 
numerous copper plates of high excellence (unbound and in 
sheets). Here offered at a greatly reduced price 
Supplement to the preceding available only in a few de- 
fective copies. Prices on request. 
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Early Volumes of Rhodora 


A limited number of the earlier volumes can still be supplied. Ljib- 
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communicate with LupLow Griscom, Museum of Comparative Zo- 
ology, Cambridge, Mass. 
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